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A. THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


HE source of this investigation lies in 
T the need in educational psychology 
for exactitude of concept formation. The 
need in the case of this present research 
arises from what seems to be a current 
trend—a trend illustrated by a recent 
text, which after presenting certain gen- 
eralizations concerning the oral-silent 
reading relationship, states that “the oral 
reading examination is indispensable to 
a thorough exploration of a student’s 
reading abilities” (8, p. 238). The re- 
search interest of such a statement lies 
in the fact that these writers do not offer 
experimental findings to establish their 
contention, nor is supporting evidence 
at the academic levels for which they 
write (high school and college) to be 
found in the literature. In fact, the only 
justification for the statement which this 
writer could discover is a conclusion by 
Swanson (who did not use such a test in 
his study) that an oral reading test “such 
as Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs” 
should be useful at the college level (15, 
p. 59). A derived conclusion such as this 
latter would seem hardly justification for 
the twenty-seven pages which the text 
quoted devotes to an analysis of various 
oral reading errors and their implications 
for reading-diagnosis and for tutoring. 
Such generalizations concerning the 
diagnostic value of oral reading exam- 
inations raise a problem of importance 
to educators. Since oral reading is an 
observable activity, and thus allows more 
extensive observation, direction, and 
measurement than do the more covert 
silent reading habits, the finding of a 
high degree of relationship between the 
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two would lend logic to further examina- 
tion of the assumption that difficulties 
in the oral medium might be paralleled 
by similar difficulties in the silent 
medium, and that improvement in one 
might result in improvement in the 
other. Experimental verification of con- 
clusions such as that quoted in the open- 
ing paragraph, would provide workers 
in the field of reading difficulties with 
a useful instrument for reading diagnosis 
and for tutoring. 

Outlined briefly below are those areas 
with which this present study will be 
concerned. 


1. Studies of the Frequency 
of Oral Errors 


Such studies seem to be based upon 
the assumption, that the student who 
makes the most frequent errors when 
reading orally thereby indicates his gen- 
erally low level of reading proficiency. 
Opposed to this notion, Marion Monroe 
(9) and Cassie Payne (11) several years ago 
asserted that both good and poor readers 
make all kinds of oral errors, seemingly 
indiscriminately, when level of reading 
proficiency is determined by some stand- 
ard other than the action which is itself 
being observed—namely, the frequency 
of the making of oral errors. However, 
in spite of such objections, studies of 
error frequency have continued to ap- 
pear with ever more detailed analyses 
of errors and of error positions. If oral 
errors do not show a substantial degree 
of correlation with other tests of lan- 
guage skills, the value of studies of oral- 
error frequency will be open to ques- 
tion. 


1 
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2. The Relationship between Reading 
Comprehension and Knowledge of 
Sentence Elements as Indicated 
by Oral Phrasing 


Notions of such a relationship run 
like a thread through the literature. For 
example, one finds Sangren stating some 
years ago that “at times the teacher will 
ask the child to read orally and will dis- 
cover that he has no recognition of the 
sentence as a unit of thought... .” (13, p. 
100). Gray tells us that “in addition the 
examiner is often impressed with many 
otner defects in oral reading . . . and 
lack of proper phrasing” (6, p. 323). So 
also we have Thorndike emphasizing the 
“weighing of each of many elements in 
a sentence” (16, p. 323). And recently, 
Vera Paul has stated that it is lack of 
proper phrasing which keeps many chil- 
dren from getting meaning from the 
sentence (10, p. 219). Such statements 
are of interest in view of the fact that 
this writer has been unable to discover 
any published research findings to sup- 
port them. 


3. The Relationship between Oral 
Errors and Vocabulary 


This relationship has not yet been 
investigated at/the college level. Because 
of the substantial correlations found be- 
tween vocabulary and intelligence test 
scores (.58 in this study), the finding of 
a high correlation between oral reading 
errors and vocabulary, and between oral 


reading errors and intelligence test 
scores would suggest certain interesting 
possibilities. 


B. Basic LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


A work of this nature has certain limi- 
tations which, while they are intrinsic to 
studies in this field, are sufficiently often 
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ignored to be deserving of specific men. 
tion. 


Of basic importance is the disagreement con. 
cerning the nature and exact definition of the 
process which is central to our purpose—the 
reading process. The particular viewpoint to 
which one adheres would seem to be influential 
in determining the type of reading test which 
one will construct, and in determining the 
interpretations which will be placed upon the 
results of that test. The manner in which one’s 
viewpoints may affect test construction and in- 
terpretation is illustrated aptly by a statement 
of Courtis, who some years ago argued that 
McCall's reading tests were in reality tests of 
thinking and not of reading. “My thesis is that 
since there are many types of reading situations, 
and it is necessary to restrict the term reading 
to one of them, the term should be used to 
connote the simplest form of the activity, namely, 
observational reading. In other words, reading 
to me means the degree of control possessed 
by the child over the reading mechanism, or 
to the excellence of the mechanism itself” (2, 
p- 291). There is no indication in the literature 
that Courtis has changed his position since that 
time. 

Holding to an opposed view is the definition 
of reading in a recent text: “To summarize, 
reading is a psychological process in which the 
reader obtains meaning from printed words. ... 
But clear images and the recognition of words 
are not enough; he must determine their mean- 
ing in a particular context. Interpretation of 
meaning involves memory of previous experi- 
ences, reasoning, and the reader’s purposes and 
attitudes toward the situation as a whole” (8, 
P- 45). 

It may be gathered from the foregoing thai 
the frame of reference within which an inves- 
tigator in this area will operate is not a matter 
of common agreement, and hence, constitutes 
a basic limitation of such studies. It might be 
appropriate to add that practically every form 
of behavior in this study—intelligence, spelling, 
vocabulary, reading rate, and reading compre: 
hension—is a matter of considerable controversy, 
and thus, exhibits similar limitations. 


C. SUMMARY 


This investigation, then, is based upon 
these specific considerations: 

1. There is evident a current tendenc) 
to generalize broadly concerning the 
values of oral reading tests for the diag: 
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nosis of silent reading difficulties. 

2. The problem is created by the fact 
that there is little experimentation to 
justify such generalizations for the col- 
lege level. 


3. The goal of this present study is 
to furnish information in the light of 
which concepts of the diagnostic value 


of the oral reading test may be evalu- 
ated. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE STUDY GROUP AND INSTRUMENTS OF INVESTIGATION 


A. Tue Stupy Group 


HE material for this study has been 
gathered from the scores of the 
eighty students whose grades placed 
them in the lowest academic quarter of 
a class of 312 freshmen at American In- 
ternational College for the second semes- 
ter ending in June, 1947. In all, 238 of 
these 312 were completely tested. 
As may be noted from Table 1, range 
and variance in age and length of time 


Since participation in the study was not 
voluntary on the students’ part, and since 
the students as a group, in activities quite 
removed from this study, evidenced the 
emotionality indicative of feelings of 
personal insecurity, it was deemed in- 
advisable to inquire into data of such 
a nature as would allow the classifica 
tion of the students into one of the 
schema of socio-economic status. 

Of interest, also, is the extent of stu- 


TABLE 1 


AGE, LENGTH OF TIME BETWEEN Last SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
AND COLLEGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 


N Mean s. D. Range 


Age (in Months) 
Time 
trance (in Months) 


American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 


tion, 1946 Edition (Raw Scores) 


between Last School Attendance and College En- 


275.95 59.67 215-420 


34-64 26.25 3-147 


95-39 22.83 53-163 


between last school attendance and col- 
lege entrance are considerable. Until 
clarification of the subject is available, 
the influence of these factors upon read- 
ing proficiency is largely conjectural. 

To summarize other descriptive data, 
the group of eighty students upon whose 
performance this study is based con- 
sisted of 74 males and of six females. Of 
the men all but fourteen were veterans. 
Of the women two were veterans. 
Seventy-five of the eighty had been ad- 
mitted to the college by certification, two 
had been admitted by entrance exam- 
ination, and three had been admitted 
on the basis of the United States Armed 
Force Institute Examination. 

Data on the language backgrounds of 
the sample are presented in Table 2. 


dent oral reading, since this might pos- 
sibly affect accomplishment on a test of 
oral reading. Of the 303 members of 
this freshman class, who returned com- 
pletely filled questionnaires, 260 stated 
that they read orally one hour a week or 
less. From the forty-three who claimed 
to read orally from one to fifteen hours 
a week, inquiry elicited the information 


TABLE 2 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE HOMES OF STUDENTS 


Language 
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that several were members of a radio 
work-shop, and that many of the others 
were engaged in various forms of com- 
munity group work which necessitated 
considerable oral reading. 


B. THe DEVELOPMENT OF AN ORAL 
INSTRUMENT FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. The Necessity for a New Oral 
Reading Test 


For the purposes of a study of oral 
reading at the college freshman level, 
there are available only two oral reading 
tests—a sub-test to be found in Strang’s 
Examiner's Diagnostic Reading Record 
(14) and a sub-test of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Triggs (18). 
Because of the grade range for which 
these tests were developed, and because 
of their limited range of material at the 
college level, neither of them was con- 
sidered suitable for use in the present 
study. Determination of the diagnostic 
usefulness of a test of oral reading for 
college freshmen would seem to demand 
the construction of an oral reading in- 
strument for that purpose. 


2. Construction of the Oral Reading 
Test 

Since reading disability may be specific 
(o certain types of material, the content 
of the reading passages should be func- 
tional, i.e., should sample the fields of 
reading in which a college freshman en- 
gages in his academic work. For the 
Freshman Oral Reading Test? the fields 
of reading which were chosen, basing the 
choice upon the program of general 
studies for the freshman year at Ameri- 
can International. College, were psy- 
chology, history, the natural sciences, and 


“The oral instrument devised for this study 
will be referred to hereafter by this title. 


English. The reading passages were se- 
lected from the following sources: from 


_ freshman texts which are no longer pub- 


lished because of text revisions, from the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times, 
and from sophomore texts. 

Comprehension questions were devised 
for the reading passages, and these ques- 
tions together with the selections were 
subjected to expert criticism and to re- 
vision. In its revised form the test was 
administered to a preliminary group of 
eighty students. An item analysis of the 
comprehension questions was based upon 
the performance of this preliminary 
group. Techniques used for the item 
analysis were those suggested by Davis 
(3, pp. 6-7), and the difficulty and dis- 
crimination indices for the comprehen- 
sion questions retained for the experi- 
mental form of the test are to be found 
in Tables 3 and 4. 

The test was then administered to the 
eighty members of the study group. Re- 
liabilities between Forms A and B, ob- 
tained from this administration, were: 
for time of oral reading, .go; and for 
oral comprehension, .67. 

Based upon experience with the pre- 
liminary group, the following oral read- 
ing errors were recorded on the experi- 
mental administration of the test: 

a. Mispronunciations—in cases’ in 
which the mispronunciation was not 
clearly owing to substitutions, omissions, 
or insertions within the word. 

b. Punctuation Errors—in cases in 
which change of voice did not indicate 
heed for the punctuation mark. It was 
felt that punctuation errors would con- 
stitute a useable device for approximat- 
ing an objective measure of oral phrasing 
and rhythm. 

c. Omissions—in cases of omission both 
of words and of word parts. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSES IN THE UPPER 27% AND LOWEST 
27% OF THE PRELIMINARY GROUP* 


VIII-2 


97 
68 


68 
30 


III-5 
74 
43 


VII-1 
67 
4 


VIII-3 
76 
25 


* Of each pair of numbers the pepe pore the fees of successes for the upper 27% of the group 
0 


and the lower the percentage for lowest 27 

d. Substitutions—in cases of substitu- 
tions of both words and of word parts. 

e. Repetitions—including any number 
of repetitions of a word. Even a single 
repetition may be indicative of oral dif- 
ficulties. 

f. Insertions—in cases of insertions of 
both words and word parts. 

g. Hesitations—A liberal allowance of 
three seconds was placed upon the allow- 
able limits of a hesitation in order to 
allow for variations in breath control, 
attention span, and so on. 

h. Word Stress—While it is by no 
means clear that this error would be of 
extended significance in a consideration 
of reading disability, since its probable 
origin may lie in the world’s being more 
a part of the reader’s reading vocabu- 
lary, than it is of his speaking vocabu- 
lary, the practice occurred a sufficient 


number of times to justify its inclusion 
as an error to be scored on the experi- 
mental form of the test. 

As a device for choosing the oral errors 
which were to be used in the research, 
scatter diagrams of oral error perform- 
ance were plotted. The essential material 
from these scattergrams is presented in 
Table 5. 

It was decided arbitrarily that if over 
fifteen percent of the sample obtained 
a zero error score on any specific error, 
this error would not be suitable for 
inclusion in the study. As may be noted 
from Table 5, Mispronunciations, Sub- 
stitutions, and Omissions warrant inclu- 
sion. Word Stress errors, Hesitations, and 
Repetitions do not constitute errors use- 
ful for our purposes. Insertions and 
Punctuation Errors are of questionable 
value, but will be included. 


6 
N=8o0 
Form A 
I-r I-2 I-3 1-4 Il-2 Il-3 
7° 34 78 78 68 5° 49 55 
8 5 41 44 21 II 6 15 
III-2 III-3 IV-1 IV-2 IV-3 V-1 V-2 VI-1 
64 97 67 61 64 83 83 73 
5 58 17 28 18 28 48 25 
VI-2 VII-1 VII-2 VII-3 VII-4 VIII-1 VIII-3 
54 51 31 43 83 83 a 43 
7 20 I 7 31 35 2 
Form B 
I-r I-2 1-3 Il-1 Il-2 
52 | 93 68 7° 717 60 86 36 
20 31 25 37 34 16 55 I 
III-4 IV-1 IV-2 V.1 V-2 V-3 VI-1 VI-2 I 
46 86 60 48 84 80 38 72 
16 22 22 II 54 II 12 28 
VI-3 VII-2 VIII-1 VIII-2 VIII-4 VIII-5 
87 86 52 38 76 52 
38 43 20 12 34 17 
( 
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TABLE 4 


Davis’s DISCRIMINATION AND DIFFICULTY INDICES FOR THE COMPREHENSION 
QUESTIONS OF THE FRESHMAN ORAL READING TEST* 
N=80 


VIII-2 
39 22 45 36 35 33 $8. iN 45 
6 69 


I-1 I-2 I-3 II-2 II-3 III-1 III-2 III-3 
22 24 48 28 21 28 31 24 48 
42 49 56 48 52 53 44 61 31 


III-5 IV-1 IV-2 V-1 V-2 V-3 VI-1 VI-1 
22 21 45 25 30 22 50 21 22 
40 54 52 43 38 60 48 36 53 


VII-1 VIII-3 
35 53 30 22 21 34 28 25 
42 51 


* Of each pair of numbers the discrimination index is the upper, the difficulty index is the lower. 


C. Tests OF SILENT READING SKILLs literature as to their reliabilities and 


The guiding considerations in the usefulness, and (3) that their administra- 
choice of tests of silent reading and of tion and scoring should not be so com- 
intelligence with which to correlate the _ plex as to render their use impracticable 
Freshman Oral Reading Test were: (1) under the conditions in which this in- 
that they should be of college level, (2) vestigation was conducted. 
that there should be information in the In the light of these considerations 


TABLE 5 


ERROR PERFORMANCE OF THE SAMPLE ON Forms A AND B 
OF THE ORAL READING TEST 


N=80 

Mean S. D. Mdn. r between 
Type of Oral Error Forms A Forms A Forms A Forms A 

and B and B and B and B 
Word Stress 8 1.1 
Hesitation 1.3 1.7 -9 .30 
Punctuation Errors 3-5 4.2 2.2 -77 
Insertions 1.9 1.5 2.5 -29 
Substitutions 3.0 2.6 3.0 -59 
Omissions 3.8 2.8 3-7 -35 
Mispronunciations 5.2 4.6 4-5 .86 
Repetitions 3.6 4-5 2.4 70 


I-1 I-2 1-3 1-4 Il-2 
47 30 24 23 31 30 38 30 a 
44 32 55 56 47 40 38 42 | 
Ill-2 III-3 IV-1 IV-2 IV-3 V-1 V-2 
49 42 35 21 31 38 24 33 . 
42 66 46 47 45 53 58 49 3 
Form B 3 
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the following examinations were selected. 

1. Intelligence—American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen, 1946 Edition. 

2. Vocabulary—Cooperative English 
Test C 2: Reading Comprehension 
(Higher Level), Form Q, Part 1. 

3. Rate and Level of Comprehension 
—Cooperative English Test C 2: Reading 
Comprehension (Higher Level), Form 
Q, Part II. 

4. Speed of Reading—Minnesota Speed 
of Reading Test for College Students, 
Form B. 

5. Sentence Structure—The Purdue 
Placement Test in English for High 
Schools and Colleges, Form A, Part IV. 

6. Grammatical Classification—The 


Purdue Placement Test in English for 


High Schools and Colleges, Form A, 
Part II. 


7. Recognition of Grammatical Errors 


—The Purdue Placement Test in Eng. 
lish for High Schools and Colleges, Part 
III. 


D. INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SILENT 
READING AND INTELLIGENCE TEsTs 


In order to determine whether or not 
these tests of language skills and of in- 
telligence could be presumed to measure 
relatively independent abilities, perform. 
ance on them by the students for whom 
complete results were obtained was inter- 
correlated. Table 6 presents the results 
of such intercorrelation. All correlations 
are of raw scores. 

The list preceding Table 6 identifies 
the numbers used for coding the lan- 
guage tests included. The means and 
the standard deviations presented at the 
foot of each column are these measures 
for the scores obtained on that test the 
code number for which stands at the 
head of the column. 


TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE CRITERION TESTS 
N=238 


Cooperative English Test C 2, Speed of 


Minnesota Speed of Reading, Form B 


FOS 


.C.P.E., “L”’ Score 
.C.P.E., Total Score 


. Cooperative English Test C 2, Vocabulary Score 
omprehension 

. Cooperative English Test C 2, Level of Comprehension Score 
. Cooperative English Test C 2, Total Score 


. Purdue Placement, Grammatical Classification Score 
Purdue Placement, Recognition of Grammatical Errors Score 
Purdue Placement, Sentence Structure Score 


I 2 
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| A 
A 
3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 II —————— 
596 . 840 .432 .385 . 266 +274 239 .692 . 580 
.818 .985 -542 .212 383 -396 .675 Coo) 
| .455 | .355 | -240| .328| .304) «583 -629 Coo 
-499 -393 . 296 -353 .678 Coo} 
-143 | .2§% | .264 | .339| -472 «490 Coo 
-494 366 .199 386 Min 
.238 +135 -344 321 Pur 
.129 | .300 +354 Pure 
.§24 Pure 
Ame 
Tot 
20.9 |17.4 11.6 49.9 14.1 11.4 19.5 16.7 41.4 68.0 108.9 *) 
9.9 |10.6 7-4 25.5 Q.2 4.8 8.5 23.1 level 


A. GuipinG CONSIDERATIONS 


HE critical ratio is used as a test of 
T ihe significance of the 1’s presented 
in this section. The convention which 
has been followed is that ratios between 
1.96 and 2.58 may be regarded as being 
significant, and that those ratios which 
are larger than 2.58 are to be regarded as 
being very significant. Kelley's “one-third 
sigma rule” has been followed in re- 
porting the findings of the study (7, 
p. 228). 
B. A Srupy OF THE ORAL ERROR SCORES 


The following Tables, 7 to 14, present 
the results obtained from correlating the 
oral errors—Mispronunciations, Substitu- 
tions, Omissions, Insertions, and Punctu- 
ation Errors, as well as scores of oral 
comprehension, total oral errors, and 
time of oral reading—with the silent 
reading measures used in the investiga- 
tion. These oral test scores are based 
upon the use of both Forms A and B of 
the Freshman Oral Reading Test con- 
sidered as if they together constituted 
but one examination. | 


1. Omissions and Punctuation Errors 
As is to be noted from an inspection 


TABLE 7 


CORRELATIONS OF OMISSIONS ERRORS 
WITH OTHER TEST RESULTS 


Test r* 
Cooperative Speed of Comprehension -09 
Cooperative Level of Comprehension 16 
Cooperative Vocabulary -17 
Cooperative Total -14 
Minnesota Speed of Reading II 
Purdue Sentence Structure .08 
Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors 15 
Purdue Gram. Class. .10 
American Council Psychological .07 
Total Oral Comprehension .03 


None of the r’s are significant at the 5% 


level 


9 


Cuaprter III 
PRESENTATION OF THE FINDINGS 


of Tables 7 and 8, neither the omission 
of words or word parts nor the extent of 
disregard for punctuation marks during 


TABLE 8 


CoRRELATIONS OF PUNCTUATION ERRORS 
WITH OTHER TEst RESULTS 


Test 
Cooperative Speed of Comprehension .09 
Cooperative Level of Comprehension .04 
Cooperative Vocabulary .02 
Cooperative Total .03 
Minnesota Speed of Reading -II 
Purdue Sentence Structure .II 
Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors .03 
Purdue Gram. Class. —.04 
American Council Psychological .07 
Total Oral Comprehension —.15 


* None of the r’s are significant at the 5% 
level. 

oral reading are related significantly to 
any of the silent tests of language skills 
used in this study. This is a finding of 
interest since the Punctuation Error 
score was intended as an objective meas- 
ure of phrasing during oral reading. 


2. Insertions 


The insertion of added sounds and 
words during oral reading correlates sig- 
nificantly with the results of but one 
test, the Cooperative Reading Vocabu- 
lary Test (Table 9). 


3. Substitutions 


The relationships obtained between 
this type of error—the substitution of 
words or word parts during oral reading 
—and the silent tests were of interest to 
this writer in view of the importance 
given to this error in several of the 
studies of the value of oral reading. How- 
ever, as is evident from Table 10, Sub- 
stitutions are correlated significantly 
with none of the criterion scores except 
with those of the Purdue tests of Gram- 
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TABLE 9 


CORRELATIONS OF INSERTIONS ERRORS 
WITH OTHER TEST RESULTS 


TABLE 10 


CORRELATIONS OF SUBSTITUTIONS ERRORS 
WITH OTHER TEsT RESULTS 


Test 


Test 


Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Vocabulary 

Cooperative Total 

Minnesota Speed of Reading 

Purdue Sentence Structure 

Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors 

Purdue Gram. Class. 

American Council Psychological 

Total Oral Comprehension 


Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Vocabulary 

Cooperative Total 

Minnesota Speed of Reading 

Purdue Sentence Structure 

Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors 

Purdue Gram. Class. 

American Council Psychological 

Total Oral Comprehension 


matical Classification and Recognition 
of Grammatical Errors. 


4. Mispronunciations 


Of the errors studied in this investiga- 
tion, Mispronunciations (Table 11), con- 
sisting of gross errors in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, are correlated with more 
of the tests of silent reading skills than 
are any of the other oral error scores used 
in the study. Such errors show a signifi- 
cant correlation with the tests of the 
level of silent reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, and the psychological exam- 
ination. To be noted is the fact that 


TABLE 1r 


CoRRELATIONS OF MISPRONUNCIATIONS ERRORS 
WITH OTHER TEST RESULTS 


Test 


Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 
sion 

Cooperative Vocabulary 

Cooperative Total 

Minnesota Speed of Reading 

Purdue Sentence Structure 

Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors 

Purdue Gram. Class. 

American Council Psychological 

Total Oral Comprehension 


* o5 >P>.0o1. 
t P<.o1. 


* og > FP 


there is a significant difference in the 
size of the correlation between this error 
and vocabulary compared to the size of 
the correlation between Mispronuncia- 
tions and level of silent comprehension 
(12, p. 185). With regard to the latter 
the correlations between Mispronuncia- 
tions and level of silent comprehension 
and mispronunciations and oral compre- 
hension show no significant difference.' 

In view of the size of the correlation 
between Mispronunciations and the psy- 
chological examination, the problem of 
the possible role played by mental ability 
in the relationship observed between 
Mispronunciations and the other vari- 
ables is relevant. Holding intelligence 
constant (12, p. 243), significant partial 
r’s are obtained between Mispronuncia- 
tions and vocabulary, and between Mis- 
pronunciations and oral comprehension.’ 


5. Oral Comprehension 


Oral comprehension, as measured by 


Ti2 — = -04; — «12 
? Mispronunciations and Level of Silent Com- 
prehension: 
Tor.2 = +14; Ofor.2 -11 
Mispronunciations and Vocabulary: 
To1.2 -22; -10 
Mispronunciations and Oral Comprehension: 
Tor.2 = -183 = .08 
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TABLE 12 


CoRRELATIONS OF ORAL COMPREHENSION WITH 
OTHER RESULTS 


VALUE OF AN ORAL READING TEST FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


TABLE 13 


CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL ORAL TIME OF READ- 
ING WITH OTHER TEsT RESULTS 


Test 

Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 

sion .42 | .oof 
Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 

Cooperative Vocabulary |. 
Cooperative Total -45 | -09 
Minnesota Speed of Reading .08 | .11 
Purdue Sentence Structure | 
Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors -18 | .11 
Purdue Gram. Class. .13 | 
American Council Psychological 

* >P>.o1. 

t P<.0o1. 


the correctly answered check items of the 
Freshman Oral Reading Test, is related 
significantly with the three part scores 
and the total score of the Cooperative 
English Reading Comprehension Test 
and with the psychological examination 
(Table 12). With mental ability held 
constant, the resulting partial r’s of these 
variables are significant.® 


6. Time of Oral Reading 


The results of the correlation of this 
oral score with the other measures used 
in the study are presented in Table 13. 
Of interest is the observation that there 
is not a significant difference between 
the correlations of Time of Oral Read- 
ing and time of silent reading as meas- 
ured, on the one hand, by the Coopera- 
tive Speed of Comprehension score and, 
on the other hand, by the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading results.‘ 


* Oral Comprehension and Speed of Silent Com- 
prehension: 
To1.2 = -35; Ofor.2 .10 
Oral Comprehension and Level of Silent Com- 
prehension: 
To1.2 = -315 Ofo1.2 .10 
Oral Comprehension and Vocabulary: 
Tor.2 = 80; Ofo1.2 — -10 
— Comprehension and Cooperative Total 
e: 


To1.2 — -40; = ,t0 
Tia — Tig = -05; Of 12 — — 


Test Cr 

Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 

sion .38 | .10f 
Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 

sion -I9 | 
Cooperative Total 
Minnesota Speed of Reading 
Purdue Sentence Structure .03 | .I1 
Purdue Recog. Gram. Errors | 
Purdue Gram. Class. .06 | .1I 
American Council Psychological 
Oral Comprehension -00 | .00 

* o5 >P>.0o1. 

t P<.o1. 


4. Total Oral Errors 


As with Substitutions so with Total 
Oral Errors we have a score which is of 
interest in view of the fact that its rela- 
tionships have constituted one of the 
major findings of several related studies. 
For example, Gilmore, who used an oral 
test of the same general type as that of 
this investigation, with a group consist- 
ing of practically all of the students in 
the first eight grades of one school sys- 
tem, found a mean r of .67 between total 
errors and silent reading comprehension 


TABLE 14 


CoRRELATIONS OF TOTAL ORAL ERRORS WITH 
OTHER TEst RESULTS 


Test r Cr 
Cooperative Speed of Comprehen- 
sion -14 | .11 
Cooperative Level of Comprehen- 

ooperative Vocabu -34 | .10 
Minnesota Speed of Reading -18 | .12 
Purdue Sentence Structure -08 | 41 
Purdue Recog. of Gram. Errors ST 
Purdue Gram. Class. 
American Council Psychological -20 | 
Total Oral Comprehension -I9 | .11 
Total Oral Time -38 | .10f 


* o5 >P>.0o1. 
t P<.o1. 
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for the eight grades (5, p. 77). Swanson, 
who worked with two groups of college 
freshmen, one of poor and one of good 
readers, and who recorded their oral 
reading of three paragraphs, found an r 
of .44 between total oral errors and silent 
reading comprehension (15, p. 52). In 
contrast, in this present study, which is 
based upon the use of an oral reading 
test with eighty college freshmen of low 
academic achievement, the correlations 
between Total Oral Errors and both oral 
comprehension and the psychological 
examination are not significant at the 
5% level of confidence, although they 
are almost of a size to be acceptable, .20 
and .19. Nor is this error score corre- 
lated significantly with speed of silent 
comprehension, nor with the tests of 
sentence structure, except for the Purdue 
test of Recognition of Grammatical Er- 
rors. Total Oral Errors are related equal- 
ly with level of silent comprehension and 
with vocabulary.’ This score is signifi- 
cantly correlated, as well, with time of 
oral reading. As may be noted from 
Table 14 the significant correlations are: 
with level of comprehension, .27; with 
vocabulary, .34; with the Cooperative 
total score, .29; with recognition of gram- 
matical errors, .23; and with time of 
oral reading, .38. 

The size of these correlations when 
compared to those obtained by Gilmore 
(Table 15) leads to a consideration of a 
probable relationship between Total 
Oral Error Scores and grade level. 

According to the tendency evidenced 
by Gilmore’s findings (Table 15), one 
might well expect to find a correlation 
between Total Oral Errors and silent 
reading comprehension which would be 
lower at the college freshman level than 


— = 07; — Ty = .06 
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the r of .56 found by Gilmore at the 
eighth grade. That Gilmore may have 
suspected the existence of such a trend 
is suggested by his comparison of his 
findings with the r of .44 obtained by 
Swanson between the same _ variables, 
and his conclusion that oral reading hab- 
its are more closely related to silent 
reading comprehension at the elemen- 
tary than at the college level (5, p. 154). 
Regressing Gilmore’s correlations upon 
their grade levels, and weighting the 
coefficients in order to provide for dif- 
ferences in grade size (7, p. 352), yields 
a regression coefficient for correlation co- 
efficient regressed on grade of —.0431. 
Fy equals 8.3014 (7, p. 358), ¢ equals 
2.88 (7, p. 357), and thus, we have a 
basis for rejecting the hypothesis that the 
differences in size to be observed among 
the correlations obtained by Gilmore are 
ascribable to chance deviations from a 
true correlation of zero between coefl- 
cient of correlation and grade. A sug- 
gested corollary would seem to be the 
decreasing value of a test of oral reading 
as a source of diagnostic clues concern- 
ing the nature of silent reading compre- 
hension, as grade level advances. 


TABLE 15 
CORRELATIONS AT GRADES II THROUGH VIII Br- 
TWEEN ORAL READING SCORES AND Compre: 
HENSION SCORES ON THE STANFORD TEST 
(5, p. 110)* 


Correlation between 
Oral Reading Errors 
and Comprehension 
Scores on the Stanford 
Test (Part 1) 


* N=138 for Grades II and III, N=184 for 
Grades IV, V, and VI, and N=138 for Grades 
VII and VIII. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION OF FINDINGS AND SUMMARY 


A. EVIDENCE OF THE DIAGNOSTIC VALUE 
OF SPECIFIC TYPES OF 
READING ERRORS 


F THE oral errors used in this study 

Omissions and Punctuation Errors 
are related to none of the silent language 
tests. Insertions are correlated .27 with 
vocabulary. Substitutions errors are re- 
lated with but two of the silent tests— 
.22 with the Purdue Test of Grammati- 
cal Classification, and .22 with the Pur- 
due Recognition of Grammatical Errors. 
The Mispronunciations error, considered 
from the viewpoint of its diagnostic use- 
fulness, as determined by the number of 
tests with which it is correlated, offers 
the most promise. Its correlation with 
oral comprehension is .25, ‘with silent 
comprehension .29, and with vocabu- 
lary is .42. 

These figures would seem to suggest 
that gross mispronunciations during oral 
reading are related to some extent with 
the vocabulary level of the reader. How- 
ever, it is difficult to conceive of a man- 
ner in which these oral errors might re- 
veal information about a student’s vo- 
cabulary difficulties which could not be 
more easily and directly obtained from 
a vocabulary test itself. 

In general, it may be said that in view 
of the possible number of significant cor- 
relations which might have been ob- 
tained between specific types of oral 
error and tests of language skills, the 
number actually obtained is extremely 
small. This finding, when taken in con- 
junction with Gilmore’s discovery at the 
elementary level that of the seven types 
of oral errors which he studied, only two 
—Substitutions and Words Pronounced 


1$ 


by the Examiner—are significantly re- 
lated to silent reading comprehension 
(5, Pp. 145-6), would suggest that spe- 
cific types of oral error are of but in- 
different value for the furnishing of clues 
in the diagnosis of reading difficulties, 
either oral or silent. This would further 
suggest that such analyses of specific oral 
errors and their diagnostic significance 
as those of McCullough, Strang, and 


Traxler (8, pp. 246-273) have little sound 
basis. 


B. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORAL PHRASING 
AND READING COMPREHENSION 


The Punctuation error, consisting of 
the student’s failure to change the voice 
appropriately, was intended as an objec- 
tive measure of the student’s oral phras- 
ing. In lieu of some such measure it 
would seem that estimates of the sub- 
ject’s skill in oral phrasing would tend 
to be somewhat subjective. However, 
insofar as Punctuation Errors served this 
purpose, no evidence was furnished by 
this study to indicate that phrasing dur- 
ing oral reading is related to either silent 
or oral comprehension. One would not 
wish to push the suggested conclusion 
overly far in view of the suspected inade- 
quacy of the Freshman Oral Reading 
Test as a measure of this error. How- 
ever, the logic of such a conclusion 
would be supported by the not infre- 
quent observation of students who, to 
all appearances, read quite well orally 
with little or no comprehension of the 
material read. (In this connection we 
might cite the correlations of .27 be- 
tween Total Oral Errors and level of 
silent reading comprehension, and .19 
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between Total Oral Errors and Oral 
Comprehension.) 


C. THe RELATIONSHIP OF MENTAL 
ABILITY TO THE ORAL AND 
SILENT VARIABLES 


The influence of mental ability upon 
the relationships between the oral and 
silent scores has been determined by 
holding mental ability constant and test- 
ing the significance of the consequent 
partial r’s. In only one case, that of the 
correlation between Mispronunciations 
and level of silent reading comprehen- 
sion, was the resulting partial r non- 
significant. This would suggest that al- 
though mental ability is a factor in the 
oral-silent reading relationship, this re- 
lationship may be explained in terms 
other than those of the influence of a 
factor of mental ability common to the 
two variables. 


D. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORAL READING 
TO MASTERY OF SENTENCE ELEMENTS 


The two instances of relationship be- 
tween oral errors and tests of mastery 
of sentence structure have been men- 
tioned previously. These are the corre- 
lations of .22 between Substitutions and 
grammatical classification, and of .22 be- 
tween Substitutions and recognition of 
grammatical errors. These r’s would seem 
to indicate an extremely slight tendency 
among freshmen of low academic 
achievement who are uncertain about the 
structural components of an English 
sentence to betray that uncertainty by 
the making of substitutions in their oral 
reading. 

Of seemingly greater importance is the 
failure in this study to find a significant 
correlation between tests of mastery of 
sentence elements and oral comprehen- 
sion. If this relationship were to be 


found, one implication might be the 
indicated value of instruction in the 
elements of sentence structure as a part 
of a program of instruction in reading. 
Our findings would not seem to serve to 
justify this suggestion. 


E. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORAL READING 
WITH VOCABULARY 


The correlation between Mispronun- 
ciations and vocabulary is .42; between 
Time of Oral Reading and vocabulary 
it is .34. Between Oral Comprehension 
and vocabulary the r is .38, which is not 
significantly different from the r of the 
same oral variable with level of silent 
reading comprehension. This would sug- 
gest that oral reading comprehension is 
related about equally both with silent 
reading comprehension and with vocabu- 


lary. 


F. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORAL READING 
COMPREHENSION TO SILENT READING 
COMPREHENSION 


Oral reading comprehension is, of the 
oral variables studied, related most sub- 
stantially to silent reading comprehen- 
sion. The r between Oral Reading Com- 
prehension and the total score of the 
Cooperative English Reading Compre- 
hension Test C 2 is .45. (This latter score 
is a composite score representing per- 
formance on tests of speed of silent read- 
ing comprehension, level of silent read- 
ing comprehension and vocabulary.) In 
view of the possible effects of differing 
methods of testing reading comprehen- 
sion upon the 1’s obtained between two 
tests, which have been pointed out by 
Eurich (4, pp. 404-6) and Tinker (17, 
pp. 217-18), we may be justified in re- 
garding this r as being a somewhat too 
low indication of the true relationship 
existing between the two variables. Con- 
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sequently, it would seem safe to suggest 
that this r indicates that college fresh- 
men of low achievement who understand 
well what they read orally tend also to 
understand well what they read silently. 

It may be remarked, however, that this 
observation will be hardly surprising to 
those who work in the field of reading 
difficulties, and would seem to have little 
bearing upon the problem of whether or 
not difficulties in word attack during 
oral reading are indicative of similar 
difficulties in word attack during silent 
reading. 


G. THE RELATIONSHIP OF TIME OF ORAL 
READING TO TIME OF SILENT READING 


Time of Oral Reading is correlated 
significantly with speed of silent compre- 
hension, the r being .45. It is not sig- 
nificantly correlated with level of silent 
comprehension, With Total Oral Errors, 
Time of Oral Reading is correlated .38, 
and with vocabulary, .25. The coefficient 
of .8 between Time of Oral Reading 
and Total Oral Errors may be compared 
to the r of .56 found by Swanson (15, p. 
46). These findings would seem to indi- 
cate a degree of relationship between 
speed in silent reading and speed in oral 
reading. (However, any consideration of 
an application of this finding would in- 
volve, as well, the observation that Time 
of Oral Reading is not significantly cor- 
related with Oral Comprehension.) 


H. THe RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL ORAL 
ERRORS TO THE LANGUAGE TESTS 


This error score, which formed the 
main oral measure of Gilmore’s study of 
a general elementary school sampling, 
showed lower evidence of relationship at 
the college freshman level with students 
of low academic performance. For ex- 
ample, significant correlations were not 


found between this error and mental 
ability for the freshman group of this 
study. The correlation of Total Oral 
Errors with level of silent reading com- 
prehension in this present study is .27, 
and between this error and vocabulary 
is .34. These two correlations are not 
significantly different in size. 

These 1’s of .27 and .34 are somewhat 
lower than the r of .56 which Gilmore 
found between total oral errors and 
silent reading at the eighth grade. How- 
ever, as has been seen from an examina- 
tion of Gilmore’s r’s for these two vari- 
ables from grades two through eight, 
there is a steadily decreasing trend in the 
size of the r’s as the grade level ad- 
vances. The hypothesis has been tested 
that the differences to be observed in the 
size of the correlations obtained by Gil- 
more represent chance differences from a 
true correlation of zero between correla- 
tion coefficients and grade level, and 
it has been observed that Gilmore’s 1’s 
are significantly related to their grade 
levels. It seems reasonable, consequently, 
to infer that the lower 7’s found in this 
present investigation between Total Oral 
Errors and silent reading comprehension 
represent correlations of such a size as 
might be expected in the light of the 
decreasing size of the 7’s between total 
oral errors and silent reading compre- 
hension as the grade level advances. 

This observation leads to certain 
further considerations. The first of these 
is that since the shift from oral to silent 
reading is made in the second grade, it 
would not seem to be illogical to pre- 
sume that habits of beginning silent 
reading will be largely those of oral read- 
ing. This would serve to account for the 
r of .g2 found by Gilmore between the 
two variables at the second grade. It 
would further seem to indicate that diffi- 
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culties in silent reading might be studied 
advantageously through the medium of 
oral reading at these lower grade levels. 
However, the progressively lower corre- 
lations found between the two skills as 
grade level advances would suggest an 
increasing tendency on the part of each 
of the two reading skills to become inde- 
pendent of the other. As a consequence, 
one might expect that with advancing 
grade, oral reading would become pro- 
gressively less valuable as a source of 
clues for the diagnosis of silent reading 
difficulties. 

A further consideration which has its 
origins in the correlations observed be- 
tween oral and silent comprehension on 
the one hand, and the correlations be- 
tween oral error scores and language 
tests on the other, is that we may be 
justified in assuming from these correla- 
tions that to some extent those psycho- 
logical processes which are involved in 
the understanding of what is read are 
common to both oral and silent reading. 
However, in view of the generally low 
or non-significant correlations between 
individual oral error scores and the test 
of language skills, it would not seem 
safe at the college freshman level to leap 
from an assumption of probable com- 
mon psychological processes to the con- 
clusion that peripheral difficulties in one 
medium are indicative of similar diffi- 
culties in the other. 


I. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The plan of this study has been to 
construct an oral reading test “such as 
Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs” (15, p. 
5g) at the college level and to correlate 
performance on this examination with 
tests of the speed and level of silent com- 
prehension, vocabulary, sentence struc- 
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ture, and intelligence with a group of 
eighty American International College 
freshmen in the lowest academic quarter 
of their class during the second semester 
ending in June, 1947. The study has 
been intended to secure further informa- 
tion about the “indispensability” of an 
oral reading test fur the diagnosis of 
reading difficulties at this level. 

The results obtained suggest the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That the evidence at hand casts 
strong doubts upon the value of exten- 
sive analyses of the possible diagnostic 
implications of specific types of indi- 
vidual reading errors. 

2. That insofar as oral phrasing may 
be measured by changes of voice at the 
encountering of punctuation marks, this 
study reveals no evidence that oral phras- 
ing is related to reading comprehension, 
either oral or silent. 

3. That in view of the non-significant 
correlations between tests of knowledge 
of formal sentence structure and oral 
comprehension, the evidence from this 
study does not justify regarding knowl- 
edge of the formal structure of the Eng- 
lish sentence as a factor in oral reading 
comprehension. 

4. That in view of the low or non- 
significant correlations between both 
Mispronunciations and Total Oral Er- 
rors and the tests of level of silent read- 
ing comprehension and_ vocabulary 
among college freshmen of low academic 
achievement, one would not seem to be 
justified in advancing an oral reading 
test designed for college freshmen, cast 
in a form “such as Gray’s Oral Reading 
Paragraphs,” as being “indispensable to 
a thorough exploration of the student’s 
reading abilities” (8, p. 238). 
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APPENDIX A 


AN ORAL READING TEST 
FOR 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


(Same Cover for Both Forms A and B) 


General Directions 


This is a test to determine how well you can read orally and understand material of the kind 
which you will find in your textbooks. As nearly as you can judge will you read at the rate at which 
you would if you were asked to read aloud in class? As you read the passages, if you come to words 
with which you are unfamiliar, make an attempt to pronounce them without assistance and 
continue reading. 

No questions will be answered while you are reading the passages nor while you are answering 
the check questions. Do you understand what we are going to do? . . . If you do, let us begin with the 
first paragraph. 


Summary of Errors 


Type of Error Number Type of Error 


Total Scores 
Comprehension 
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Form A 


I 


Excessively long study periods are to be avoided on account of the diminishing returns which 
result from fatigue. But few students over-exert themselves in matters of study, although many 
commence their daily program in a tired condition. Their fatigue may frequently be attributed 
to preoccupation with details and to conflicts arising from excessive indulgence in social activities, 
or from long hours spent in occupational endeavors. Odd moments and periods between classes 
should be utilized, but a workable plan makes provision for periods long enough for concentrated 
and sustained effort. 
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II 


Right belief and credulity refer to habits of mind as well as to standards of evidence. “Thinking 
straight is essential to seeing straight. The evidence grows out of the attitude far more than the 
attitude results from the evidence.” Some people are so entrenched in their own convictions that 
they resist the truth. It is easy for an anti-vivisectionist, for example, to discredit the values of 
animal dissection in the progress of medical research. Most people believe too much rather than too 
little. Credulity is rampant. Ours may be a scientific age, yet this era is the hey-day of the fortune 
tellers. 
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We are today in the midst of those convulsions. Germany is divided and broken, slowly starving, 
a cancerous growth in the heart of Western Europe, a breeding place for the dark philosophy of 
Nietzche. There festers in her ruins the poison of fascism, the virus of communism. Either totali. 
tarianism flourishes in decadence and destruction. In the Netherlands, the wealth of the Indies no 
longer builds stately mansions; scores of thousands of Dutch want to emigrate from broken Europe, 
Belgium is scarred by old wounds and ancient animosities, and France—still politically bankrupt and 
ethically and intellectually confused—lies weak and torn and divided. 
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IV 


The first attack on merchantilism developed in France in the eighteenth century. Men known as 
physiocrats began to argue that governments would do well to leave business alone. Deducing their 
ideas from the Newtonian faith in natural law, they believed that there were natural laws in 
economics, which were as immutable as the natural laws of astronomy. Laissez faire (let things 
alone)—let nature run its course—and all will be well, these men proclaimed. The physiocrats were 
very theoretical in their beliefs, and living in an agricultural country, they considered agriculture 
to be the principle source of:all wealth. 
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Given adequate training the scientist focuses his attention on some particular problem in his 
chosen field. He analyzes and studies the problem carefully. He determines the relationship to it of 
known facts and principles. While he may forecast in his mind a probable result of his work, he 
does not let his expectations prejudice his method, and he is never surprised if the expectations be 
not fulfilled. He analyzes the problem into constituent factors, subjects each to observation and to 
experiment, and records with painstaking accuracy each discovered aspect, phenomenon, or fact. 
To obviate the chance of error, he repeats. 
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VI 


Among the earliest cells to become differentiated in an elongating internode are those immediately 
beneath the epidermis. The cells enlarge somewhat, and later their protoplasts secrete a few ad- 
ditional layers of wall material. Such thickening of the walls results in the formation of a 
mechanical tissue of considerable rigidity. This tissue doubtless functions in support during the 
early stages Of development. In an elongating internode, at some distance inward from the surface 
of the stem, strands of cells are differentiated that extend vertically, and parallel with one another 
through the internode. These strands, composed chiefly of elongated cells, will eventually mature 
into vascular bundles., 
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One wishes to avoid exaggeration, but it seems safe to say that there are times, and not in. 
frequently, when the spirit of comedy makes life endurable. The tragedies of life, because they are 
serious, we can bear with fortitude, but they are for the most of us rare, and to some they never 
come. But the lesser bafflements, the grotesque inconsistencies, the irritating irrelevancies—these are 
the things that though individually they may be of no power to quell, in the aggregate are like 
sand in one’s shoes, a sliver under the skin, a cinder in the eye. It is comic laughter that wipes the 
slate clean and refreshes the soul. 
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Probably at no other time in the world’s history has the individual been so much occupied with 
himself as in the years through which we have recently been living. The mark of that self-absorption 
has been deep upon our literature. The state of mind which it represents has been especially acute 
among men and women of intellectual pretensions, but the malady has by no means been confined 
to them. If it had been there would have been nothing like the market which has existed during 
recent years for the books of self-help which have appeared in such profusion. 
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Some courses, because of either intrinsic difficulty or the length of the assigned readings, absorb 
so large a share of study time that the danger of slighting other subjects is great unless recreational 
activities are curtailed. A student lacking the skills necessary to satisfactory performance in a college 
course inevitably faces the need of expending a great amount of time in maintaining normal 
progress. Thus, inadequate training in mathematics prevents acceptable work in physics and 
chemistry, just as ignorance of the rudiments of grammar handicaps the writing of creditable 
compositions. By dint of hard work, fundamental skills can be acquired. 
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II 


Most successes in prophecy are remembered, failures forgotten. The stock answer is that the stars 
are never wrong, but that astrologers may be, which is admittedly an argument to end all arguments. 
The richest field for the study of credulity lies in medical quackery whether it be a movie star who 
attributes her perfect teeth to some particular brand of toothpaste, or a distinguished foreign 
physician who recommends yeast for a specific ailment in such a way as to allow the advertiser to 
seduce the public into believing that a cure for infections must be a medicine for all ills. 
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The story tells how Enmerkar, employing a “modern” diplomatic approach, sent an “ambassador” 
to the Lord of Aratta and suggested surrender. The latter, the epic continued, said he was the 
protege of Inanna, the great Sumerian goddess of love and war, and thus diplomatically scorned the 
proposal. Enmerkar then unleashed 2n ingenious psychological “war of nerves” by sending threats 
to the Lord of Aratta and his people. He entwined the threats with favors such as supplies of food 
for the people. The basic characteristics of man’s society have remained relatively unchanged since 
three thousand years before the days of Christ, Julius Caesar, or the Roman Empire. 
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Economic thought in the eighteenth century was both stimulated and transformed by the new 
wealth. The prevailing economic doctrines at the beginning of that era were those of the 
mercantilist school, which upheld the omnipotence of the state and the subordination of the 
individual to it. Ever since the advent of the Tudors, in economics as in politics, the move- 
ment was away from the small unit, the guild and the town, and toward intensified competition 
along national lines. The prosperity of a country was thought to depend upon governmental 
regulation of trade and industry. Wealth was thought of in terms of actual gold and silver. 
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In his search for facts and principles, it is the aim of the scientist to proceed in a purposeful, 
orderly, and logical manner. He must first be adequately prepared to proceed. The modern chemist, 
physicist, or biologist must serve an arduous apprenticeship in his particular branch of science. So 
early is this specialization begun that too often no broad basis is laid and no really adequate founda. 
tion is afforded for a lifetime of effective citizenship or even of scientific research. Many a biologist, 


for example, has been balked of high attainment through inadequate training in chemistry or in 
physics. 
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Some readily observable evidences of growth are increase in the size and number of organs. A 
gardener thinking in terms of some particular crop, measures growth chiefly by the development of 
the particular part or parts of the plant yielding the products in which he is interested. A forester 
measures growth primarily in respect to the height and diameter of his trees. A student of botany 
may be concerned with the grosser evidences and measurements of growth; but for a broad grasp 
of the growth concept it is essential also to consider the variety of growth phenomena, the manner 
in which growth proceeds, the detailed mechanism of growth processes, the environmental factors. 
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Greatness in prose will always be on a lower level than greatness in poetry. We have seen that 
what poetry can achieve by the magic of emotive language, imagery, rhythm, and the other devices 
of communication, prose must attain by the more pedestrian means of cumulative detail, and by 
exposition, example, illustration, and the other devices of rhetoric and logic. Prose can never hope 
to speak so intimately to the imagination of the reader, though in its more impassioned passages 


it may break over into the domain of poetry. Yet, in its secret of greatness, prose is never essentially 
different from poetry. 
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To what purpose, April, do you return again? 
Beauty is not enough 

You can no longer quiet me with the redness 
Of little leaves opening stickily. 

I know what I know. 

The sun is hot on my neck as I observe 

The spikes of the crocus. 

The smell of the earth is good. 

It is apparent that there is no death. 

But what does that signify? 

Life in itself is nothing 

An empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs. 

It is not enough that yearly, down this hill, 
April 

Comes like an idiot, babbling, and strewing flowers. 
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APPENDIX B 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO PUBLISHERS 


The reading passages of the Freshman Oral 
Reading Test were adapted from the following 
sources with the permission of the publishers 
cited therewith. 

1. Passage I, Form A and Passage I, Form B, 
were adapted from Charles Bird’s Effective study 
Habits published by D. Appleton Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

2. Passage II, Form A, and Passage II, Form 
B, were adapted from Wayland Vaughan’s Gen- 
eral Psychology published by the Odyssey Press, 
New York. 

g. Passage III, Form A, and Passage III, Form 
B, were adapted from the New York Times 
for March 2, 1947. Passage VIII, Form A, was 
adapted from the New York Times for March go, 
1947. These adaptations were made with the per- 
mission of the managing editor and with the 
permission of the editor of the New York Times 
Book Review. 


4. Passage IV, Form A, and Passage IV, Form 
B, were adapted from A History of England and 
the British Empire by W. P. Hall, R. G. Albion, 
and J. B. Pope. Ginn and Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 

5. Passage V, Form A, and Passage V, Form 
B, were adapted from E. E. Stanford’s Man and 
the Living World published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

6. Passage VI, Form A, and Passage VI, Form 
B, were adapted from A Textbook of General 
Botany by G. M. Smith, R. E. Evans, B. M. 
Duggar, G. L. Bryan, and C. E. Allen. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, are the pub- 
lishers. 

7. Passage VII, Form A, and Passage VII, and 
VIII, Form B, were adapted from Philo M. 
Buck’s Literary Criticism, A Study of Values 
in Literature published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 
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